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Belleville Union Academy Is Result of Community Loyalty 


Erection of a new building for the Union 
Academy of Belleville is the latest evidence of 
the spirit of loyalty manifested by the com- 
munity throughout the history of the school. 

The Union Academy of Belleville was 
founded in 1824 by Rev. Joshua Bradley and 
was incorporated under the laws of New York 
State in 1826. 
deeded 6 acres of land as a site for the erection 
From that day to the 
present time the history of Union Academy has 


In the same year Giles Hall 
of a school building. 


been a story of sacrifice and service. 

The buildings have been erected and main- 
tained by contributions of work, money and 
from the people of the village and 
contributions 


materials 


surrounding farms. In_ these 


had its 
than a 


every family of the community has 


share until Union Academy is more 


school; it is the community ideal, a slogan of 
loyalty among neighbors and friends. 

feared that the 
Then 


the 


In the early days it was 


buildings must be sold for debt. Calvin 
Clarke the 
were able to go on 

Civil War many patriotic meetings were held 


trustees 
the 


advanced money and 


At the beginning of 


in the academy chapel and a body of teachers 


and pupils, under the leadership of Jack 
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Thomas Jefferson Jackson (Stonewall Jack- 
Union Academy while visiting 
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second battle of Bull Run Major Barney was 
killed, and Stonewall Jackson, in command of 
the opposing forces, ordered the body of his 
friend sent home to Belleville. 

During the “lean years” after the war the 
financial condition of the academy became very 
grave. Then Norris Shepardson, a _ quiet, 
thoughtful, farmer-scholar, originated the plan 
which insured the perpetuation of Union Acad- 
emy. Wishing to honor the memory of his 
friend and neighbor, Major Jack Barney, Mr 
Shepardson planned a Book of Memory, in 
which any one could perpetuate the memory of 
any friend or relative or leave a memorial to 
himself, by paying not less than $100 to the 
endowment fund of Union Academy. 

In 1875 the principal of the school, Professor 
Henry Carver, and the board of trustees 
arranged a mass meeting to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the academy. Governor 
Horatio Seymour addressed that meeting, and 
the crowd was so great that an overflow meet- 
ing was held where Professor Carver, Norris 
Shepardson and Rensselaer Hale explained the 
endowment fund and the Book of Memory. It 
is said that about $16,000 was subscribed at 
that meeting. Since that time the endowment 
fund has grown to about $55,000 but the plan 
of endowment remains as Mr Shepardson 
expressed it. 

For many years the academy was supported 
by tuition fees plus the interest on the slowly 
growing endowment fund. More recently, 
while retaining its name, charter and individu- 
ality, the academy has entered into a contract 
with the State to maintain a high school with- 
out tuition charges and under the terms of that 
contract is able to receive public moneys for 
its support. This alone would not suffice to 
maintain the school but with the interest of 
the endowment fund so wisely planned a half- 
century ago the expenses are met and the high 
standards of the school are upheld. 

In the early days especial emphasis was given 
to teaching manners and morals, deportment, 
painting and crayoning, both landscape and 
portrait, music, including violin, pipe organ, 
flute, harp and voice culture, as well as the 
necessary studies for college entrance. Now 
the school offers courses in agriculture and 
homemaking and the music course includes 
only the piano, pipe organ and voice culture. 
The art department has passed entirely. 

The agricultural department is known as the 
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Mather School of Agriculture and was founded 
in 1901 in memory of George and William 
Mather who served many years on the board 
of trustees of the academy. This school has 
an endowment of $10,000, one-half of which 
was given by Mrs Jane Mather and her daugh- 
ter, Jennie E. Mather, and the other half by 
Mrs Eunice Mather and her son, William A. 
Mather. 

The success of the agricultural school led 
the community to realize the possibilities of a 
homemaking course. Since there was no 
money to meet the expense of the first year 
before state aid would be available, the matter 
was brought before the graduates association 
at the annual business session preceding the 
banquet in June 1922. About $700 was given 
by the association and equipment was lent or 
contributed by the women of the community. 
The department opened in September 1922. 

On January 29, 1923, Union Academy was 
destroyed by fire. With the building went the 
furnishings of the agricultural, homemaking 
and music departments, the valuable library, 
many priceless relics of other days and the 
pupils’ books. The contents of the principal’s 
office were saved and among these was the 
Book of Memory. The fire was discovered 
about 8.30 o’clock in the morning. At noon 
a special meeting of the board of trustees was 
being held and before evening the Catholic 
Church had been offered and accepted as a 
study hall, the Sunday School room of the 
Baptist Church had been decided upon for the 
primary department, while a business block 
owned by C. M. Overton had been hired for 
classrooms. Later Mr Overton donated the 
rent to the school. 

Desks, chairs and tables were borrowed from 
neighboring districts and from _ individual 
friends. A kitchen shower was held to re- 
plenish the homemaking department. Stoves 
were lent. Farmers came with their teams and 
did the moving. Local carpenters improvised 
blackboards. Teachers and older pupils cleaned 
the rooms and helped place the furnishings, 
and 4 days after the fire Union Academy was 
in session again. 

Many meetings were held by the board of 
trustees during the next 12 months. The little 
village of less than 400 persons made a taxable 
unit utterly inadequate for the task of con- 
structing a new building. Besides, Union 
Academy is not owned by the district of Belle- 
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ville but is a separate corporation, owned and 
controlled by a board of trustees, many of 
whom do not live in Belleville. Therefore 
Union Academy once more called upon her 
loyal friends. 

The first mass mecting was held in February 
1923. On October 4, 1924 the new building 
was dedicated, having been erected and fur- 
nished at a cost of nearly $118,000. Of this 
sum $20,000 was received as insurance, $80,000 
was given by hundreds of friends (only two 
gifts as large as $5000 are recorded) and a 
small debt remains to be lifted when the com- 
munity has had time to make a fresh start. 

The new building is of red tapestry brick 
with granite trimmings. It stands nearly on 
the site of the first Union Academy. To the 
6 acres of the original campus has been added 
the beautiful Williams Park, donated to” the 
school and village by the late Fredrick Wil- 
liams, who for many years served as president 
of the board of trustees. This park contains 
many rare trees and shrubs which were planted 
by Mr Williams and for several years were 
cared for at his expense. 

In June 1925 the one-hundredth anniversary 
of Union Academy was celebrated during com- 
mencement week when a pageant giving the 
history of the academy was presented. 





Oo—— 


Music ‘‘Clinics’’ Held 
in Central New York Schools 


For the purpose of acquainting supervisors 
and teachers of music of central New York 
with the newer type of achievement tests which 
may be used in measuring the progress of 
pupils in music reading, Dr Warren W. Coxe, 
Chief of the Educational Measurements Bureau, 
and Russell Carter, Supervisor of Music, con- 
ducted two “ Tuesday, 


“clinics” as follows: 
January 12th, 9.30 a. m., in the high school 
building, Geneva, through the courtesy of 
Superintendent A. J. Merrell and Mrs V. V. 
Rogers, supervisor of music; Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 13th, 9.30 a. m., in the John F. Hughes 
School, Prospect street, Utica, through the 
courtesy of Superintendent John A. DeCamp 
and Mrs B. D. Hughes, supervisor of music. 

The tests wiil be given to individual children 
of varying ability chosen from the second to 
the seventh grades. 
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Commissioner Graves Honored 
by Belgian Government 


The order of Knight of the Crown has been 
bestowed by the Belgian government upon Dr 
Frank P. Graves, President of The University 
of the State of New York and Commissioner 
of Education. The honor is in recognition of 
the services of Commissioner Graves to Bel- 
gium, notably in connection with the restoration 
of the library of the University of Louvain. 
Commissioner Graves was chairman of the 
New York State committee of schools coop- 
erating with the national committee to raise 
funds for the restoration of the Louvain 
Library. 

In accepting the honor Commissioner Graves 
wrote: 

It was a pleasure for me to aid in the recon- 
struction of the library of Louvain, for I have 
a deep sense of the debt we all owe the Uni- 
versity of Louvain for maintaining through 
the centuries its high standards of learning and 
culture. The cordial relations between The 
University of the State of New York, of 
which I have the honor to be President, and 
this famous Belgian university were strength- 
ened in 1919, when we had the honor of 
conferring upon the heroic Cardinal Mercier, 
during his visit to Albany, our honorary degree 
of doctor of laws. 

It gives me great pleasure to accept the 
honor that your government has conferred 
upon me, not primarily as a recognition of 
what I personally was able to do toward the 
reconstruction of the library of Louvain, but 
as a compliment to the entire school system 
of the State of New York that so cordially 
seconded my efforts. 

The Belgian Order of the Crown came into 
being in the 1890's and was intended as a 
decoration for those who performed valuable 
service in the Belgian Congo. In 1910, how- 
ever, the Order of the African Star took its 
place and the Order of the Crown became a 
purely Belgian award. The badge is a five- 
limbed, white-enameled star with V-shaped 
ends. In the center is a gold crown on a blue 
field. On the under-face this space is filled by 
the letter “A” reversed and interlaced. Be- 
tween the limbs are a series of pointed rays 
representing flames, while above the star, is a 
green wreath of laurel. 





o—- 

The new high school building at Seneca Falls, 
built at a cost of $300,000, was opened for use 
this month. It replaces the old Mynderse 
Academy building. 
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W. R. Watson, Director of Library Extension Work Is Dead 





Wiliam R. Watson 


William Richard Watson, for the past 13 
years Director of the Library Extension Divi- 
sion of the New York State Department of 
Education, died suddenly on January 6, 1926, 
at a Brooklyn hospital where he had been 
under treatment for about 10 days. His death 
was entirely unexpected and has brought a 
great sense of loss to his family and to his 
many friends and associates in the Department. 

As is so often the case with persons so 
utterly void of pretense as was Mr Watson, 
so finely balanced, self-contained and so largely 
concerned with the fundamentals of life, full 
recognition of his many notable qualities and 
the large part that he has been filling in the 
work of the Department and in the hearts of 
his friends and associates, has only come with 
the sudden shock of loss and keen sense of 
bereavement. Rarely if ever has the State 
had in its service a man of higher or finer 
ideals, of more spotless character and integrity, 
of firmer faith in the value of his work and 


corresponding fidelity to it, with a greater 
faculty to promote unity, harmony, fidelity and 
cooperation among all his associates and 
assistants and with a greater power to develop 
and hold the esteem and love of his fellow 
workers. It is not too much to say that it is 
through such characters as his and only thus 
that public office and public service can ever 
win or hold that general honor and esteem that 
are now so conspicuously and disastrously 
lacking in American life. 

A brief sketch of the outward events of his 
life may be found in Who's Who in America, 
in which his name first appeared about 16 years 
ago as among the more notable among Amer- 
ican librarians. He was born in 1867 in a smali 
tf Scotch American parent- 


town in Minnesota, « 
age. An interesting and suggestive light is 
given as to the character of his parents and 
the atmosphere of his early home in the tact 
that when the New York Independent cele- 
brated a few years ago its fiftieth anniversary 
and printed in its anniversary number the list 
of persons who had remained subscribers from 
the first issue to the last, the name of Mr 
Watson’s father was given in this short honor 
list. 

He received both his early and his college 
education in his native state, being graduated 
from Carleton College in the class of 1891. 
By his strong love of books and his desire for 
public service, he was soon brought by a 
process of natural selection into library work, 
entering the New York State Library School 
in 1893 and receiving his certificate the fol- 
lowing year. In 1895 he became assistant libra- 
rian at the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, of 
which E. H. Anderson, now director of the 
New York Public Library, was then the chief 
librarian. In this position he remained till 
1904, when he became first assistant at the State 
Library of California, having a part in the 
notable state library extension work that was 
then being developed in California and which 
has since made that state famous throughout 
the world for its public library system. In 
1907, when the city of San Francisco was 
recovering from the effects of fire and earth- 
quake and the problem of reestablishing and 
maintaining an adequate public library system 
for the new city was being considered, it was 
to Mr Watson that the authorities turned for 
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leadership and direction, choosing him chief 
librarian and putting on him the difficult task 
of reconstruction. He served with distin- 
guished ability in this position until 1912, when 
he accepted the call of the New York State 
Board of Regents to fill the position of Chief 
of the Division of Educational Extension, a 
position that had been made vacant by the 
retirement of W. R. Eastman. Following a 
man of such unique qualities and with such a 
devoted following as Mr Eastman, it was no 
easy task to fill this place with full acceptance 
and satisfaction among the hundreds of libra- 
ries which had looked to Mr Eastman for 
guidance during the whole period of their 
existence; but by the simple arts — innate in 
his character —of utter simplicity and sincer- 
ity, transparent friendliness and good will, and 
by his quick and easy mastery of the problems 
presented, he soon found himself enjoying the 
full heritage of confidence and trust that had 
been won for the position by his distinguished 
predecessor. 

Among the more notable and permanent ac- 
complishments of his work in this State or of 
the developments in which he had a leading 
part, is the formulation and adoption as a part 
of our state library policy, of a practical plan 
for the testing and certifying of adequately 
prepared librarians and library workers. This 
is undoubtedly one of the most significant and 
promising developments in the library history 
of this State ‘for the past 20 years, and first 
credit for it is due to Mr Watson. 

He also formulated a plan, enacted by the 
State Legislature that gave the Regents author- 
ity and power to fix standards for all libraries 
receiving money from either state or local 
appropriations. The significance of this can 
hardly be exaggerated in its bearing on the 
educational work that libraries are to do in the 
future. 

He was likewise responsible for embodying 
in the law of the State a definite statute re- 
quiring a permanent state agency to be main- 
tained for assisting and promoting library 
development throughout the State, and granting 
an annual subsidy to all libraries that meet 
proper standards. Thus he put beyond the 
hazards of possible departmental or legislative 
indifference, the policies and practices of state 
aid for libraries which had already been put in 
operation but which lacked a positive legislative 
mandate. 
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Through his efforts was also formulated a 
practical and equitable plan for county library 
development and service, which completely met 
all local objections and difficulties. It was so 
satisfactory to the State Legislature as to be 
adopted unanimously and written into the law 
of the State. 
the provisions of this law and the securing of 


The putting into operation of 


additional legislation or Regents regulation to 
facilitate this development, were things on 
which Mr Watson's mind and efforts were 
most seriously bent just prior to his last illness, 
as his only hope for solving the problem of 
library extension among the rural population of 
the State was repeatedly declared by him to be 
in the county library plan 

And finally, he completely unified in one 
Division all the State’s agencies and activi- 
ties, for the development and extension of 
library facilities in the State, whether the 
libraries are to serve the general adult popula- 
tion, special study groups and classes, or the 
children in the public schools. The merging 
of the School Libraries Division into the 
Division of Library Extension, due originally, 
of course, to the judgment and action of the 
highest educational authorities of the State, 
was none the less a high tribute to the person- 
ality and ability of Mr Watson, and the happy, 
harmonious and prompt working out of that 
union is ample demonstration that he was quite 
worthy of that tribute. 

Among less conspicuous phases of his work 
and service might be cited: his wise counsel 
in settling many local library problems, his 
advice and assistance in the planning of library 
buildings, advice and counsel with men of 
wealth planning to make gifts or bequests for 
libraries, constant insistence on a high standard 
of books going into public libraries, and con- 
stant and unwearying endeavor to strengthen 
and support every local or individual effort 
toward the establishment and development of 
local libraries. The untold and immeasurable 
benefits of these and many similar efforts, the 
people of this State are now enjoying and will 
continue to enjoy throughout all time, in part 
at least, as a heritage from William Richard 
Watson. Asa Wynkoop 
—— 

The Christmas Bulletin published by the 
Binghamton department of education, is an 
attractive and inspiring compilation of Christ- 
mas readings. 
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Governor Asks Solution of City School Finance Problem 


Pointing out that progress has been made in 
the development of the educational program of 
the State through enactment of constructive 
legislation last year affecting rural education, 
Governor Alfred E. Smith in his annual mes- 
sage to the Legislature on January 6th, called 
attention to the need for a solution of the 
problem of city school finance. The problem 
is now being studied, the Governor said, by a 
commission appointed by him, and recommenda- 
tions are expected from that body. 

The part of the Governor’s message relating 
to general educational matters follows: 


Education continues to be a matter of major 
interest and concern to the people of the State. 
This is as it should be. No civic responsibility 
can be greater than the provision that a com- 
munity and the provision that a commonwealth 
should make for the training of its youth for 
future citizenship. We have reason to be 
proud of what has been accomplished in the 
development of our educational program. While 
there are problems to be met, there is cause 
for real satisfaction that the significant steps 
which we have taken during the past few years 
have been in the right direction. 

I have repeatedly called the attention of the 
Legislature to the necessity of legislation for 
the relief of our rural schools. As a result 
of conferences and discussions we now have 
very constructive legislation affecting rural 
education. This legislation, the Central Rural 
School Act, has been said to be the most out- 
standing piece of rural education legislation 
that has been enacted during the past genera- 
tion. In one respect the legislation was not 
new as we have had statutory provision for 
the organization of central rural schools for 
the past decade. The legislation of 1925, how- 
ever, was distinctive in that for the first time 
state appropriations were made available for 
the encouragement of the reorganization of 
rural schools through the establishment of 
large central districts. Under this act the cen- 
tral rural district may receive a building quota 
equivalent to one-quarter of the sum actually 
expended for the erection, enlargement or 
remodeling of a school building. In addition 
to a building quota state aid is given to the 
central rural districts to the extent of one-half 
the cost of transportation of pupils. This 


encouragement to rural communities to reor- 


ganize their educational program is at the same 
time entirely permissive in character. We are 
pleased to note that it is meeting with a very 
hearty response from all parts of the State. 

Our teacher-training institutions have con- 
tinued to grow. The ten state normal schools 
and the State College for Teachers have had 
one of the most successful years in their entire 
history. Furthermore, the year upon which 
we have now entered shows a still further 
marked increase in the registration in these 
schools. At the beginning of the present 
school year there were registered over 5000 
students in our state normal schools and over 
1100 students in the State College for Teachers. 
These institutions, occupying as they do a very 
vital position in the tra‘. ing of those on whom 
we must depend for the teaching service in 
our school have our continued 
and increased support. 

We must also give necessary consideration 
to the physical condition of the plants in which 
our teachers are being trained. These should 
be maintained at the highest possible standard 
This will be aided by the bond 
issue amendment. 

Recognizing the necessity of more adequate 


system, must 


of efficiency. 


state support for education we have authorized 
approximately $9,000,000 additional to the sums 
heretofore appropriated ior the support of 
common schools. This legislation relating to 
the increasing of quotas apportioned to city, vil- 
lage, union free and common school districts 
is notable not only in that additional appor- 
tionments to these units are provided, but also 
in that the apportionment will vary according 
to the ability of the community to support its 
educational program. 

Notwithstanding the progress which we have 
already made, there is one phase of the matter 
which demands further careful provision. The 
thought of school authorities and of public 
groups is centered not so much on the amount 
that is being expended for schools as on the 
limited source of revenues that are available 
for school purposes. In some respects the 
problem is particularly pressing in those cities 
of the State exceeding 100,000 in population 
where the Constitution puts a limitation upon 
the power of taxation. There is no question 
as to the desire on the part of the public to 
provide funds necessary to finance a thoroughly 
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sound, effective educational program. It is 
found, however, that under the limitation it is 
often impossible to finance adequately the 
public school program and at the same time 
to provide funds for all other desired municipal 
activities. This vital problem in connection 
with city school finance can not longer be 
overlooked. 

I recently called a conference in the Execu- 
tive Chamber at which were present represen- 
tatives from school administrative officers, 
school superintendents, civic groups, and from 
the Board of Regents. There was an open 
discussion of the whole problem relating to 
school finance and methods of school support, 
both local and state. As a result of this con- 
ference I appointed a commission of twenty- 
nine men and women representing these various 
groups, which is now giving most careful 
thought and study to this important matter. 

The school systems in our largest cities can 
no longer be made the football of petty differ- 
ences between municipal and school authorities. 
The State must eventually and at no late date 
insure an adequate educational program for 
every school unit throughout the Common- 
wealth, whether it be in the remote rural 
regions or in our larger urban areas. The 
respective functions and administrative respon- 
sibilities of school authorities and municipal 
authorities must be more clearly defined. The 
financial resources that are available to local 
school authorities for the administration of the 
minimum required school program must be 
defined in no uncertain terms. This problem 
relating to city school finance, with special 
reference to the problem in our larger cities, 
must have our most careful attention. I trust 
that at an early date and on the basis of fur- 
ther recommendations we may receive from 
this commission which I have appointed I shall 
be in a position to submit recommendations 
looking toward constructive and remedial legis- 
lation in this important matter. 


——o— 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

Department of Superintendence of the N.E. A., 
Washington, February 21st-25th 

Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, February 21st-26th 

Teachers’ conferences: first and third districts 
of Steuben county, Addison, January 28th 
and 29th 
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Westchester County District 
Invests Million in Schools 


School building operations now under way or 
contemplated in the fourth supervisory district 
of Westchester county entail an investment of 
$1,050,000. All of these buildings are for the 
following consolidated and _ central rural 
schools : Croton-on-Hudson, where a new junior 
and senior high school costing $400,000 is being 
erected on a 14-acre site; Buchanan, where an 
appropriation of $350,000 for a new site of 
12 acres and a junior and senior high school 
was recently voted; North Salem, where an 
addition costing $50,000 to the central rural 
school has just been completed and where a 
new junior and senior high school for the same 
central rural school district is proposed. 

The central rural school district at North 
Salem was the first such district to be estab- 
lished in the State. Formerly there were eight 
districts within the territory; now six busses 
convey more than 300 pupils to the central 
school. 

There are now in this supervisory district 
four centralized schools and in these four dis- 
tricts there have been twenty consolidations, 
with two contracting districts at present. The 
largest consolidation with the exception of the 
central rural school district at North Salem, 
is that at Yorktown Heights. The new build- 
ing in that place was completed 2 years ago 
and serves six consolidated districts and one 
contracting district. Two more consolidations 
are now under consideration. The school has 
twelve teachers and 275 pupils. In the entire 
supervisory district there are now only twelve 
one-room schools. 

Robert D. Knapp is superintendent of schools 
for the district. 

—_ (+ —— 


Girls’ Week Observed 
in Batavia High School 


For the observance of Girls’ Week from 
November 9th to 13th, a program was carried 
out in the Batavia High School under the direc- 
tion of Frances A. Bryan, dean of girls. The 
program consisted of assembly addresses on 
such subjects as health, appearance, dress, oral 
expression, good manners and spiritual charm. 
Supper meetings for the girls of the various 
classes and a tea for junior high school girls 
were also parts of the program. 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 
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Crares F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918, 


. JANUARY 15, 1926 


Regents Indorse Park Proposal 

At the meeting held on December 22, 1925, 
the Board of Regents indorsed the efforts being 
made to create a public park of the Saratoga 
battlefield. The resolution follows: 

Resolved: In connection with the observance 
of the Sesquicentennial of the American Revo- 
lution by the State of New York, the Board 
of Regents of The University of the State of 
New York 

1 Offers its congratulations and thanks to 
Honorable Elihu Root, the Mohawk Valley 
Historic Association and the patriotic citizens 
of the Mohawk Valley, who, imbued with a 
commendable zeal for the preservation of the 
historic sites of this Commonwealth, have 
secured with private funds possession of the 
Oriskany battlefield as a public park. 

2 Indorses efforts being made by civic and 
patriotic organizations to obtain from the State, 
the Federal Government and private individuals 
the means necessary to create a public park 
out of the Saratoga battlefield. 

3 Suggests the appointment of a commission 
of representatives of the states whose troops 
participated in the battles of Oriskany, Ben- 
nington and Saratoga, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring possession of the Saratoga battlefield, 
erecting suitable markers on these historic sites 
and arranging a fitting celebration in 1927 
of the victories which assured the realization 
of this Republic. 

The following reappointments to state boards 
were approved: Nurse Advisory Council, Dr 
Luzerne Coville, Ithaca; Rev. George M. Metz- 
ger, Brooklyn; Mrs Amy Hilliard Colvin, 
Troy; each for a term of 3 years from 
January 1, 1926; State Board of Certified 
Skorthand Reporters, Charles H. Bailey, Buf- 
falo, for a term of 3 years from December 


15, 1925. 
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Erect Mail Boxes 


Reports from several districts indicate that 
there are still some rural schools which have 
not adopted the Department’s suggestion that 
mail boxes be erected for the receipt of the 
Bulletin to the Schools and other mail ad- 
dressed to the schools. These are the schools 
from which reports come at times that the 
Bulletins are not being regularly received. 

Delivery of mail addressed to schools can 
not be assured unless mail boxes are erected. 
The construction and erection of a suitable 
box is so simple and so inexpensive that the 
recommendation is made again that a receptacle 
for mail be provided for every school, possibly 
similar to that illustrated below. Superin- 
tendents and teachers whose schools have such 
boxes report that the Bulletins are regularly 


received. 














A model mail box 


School Health Certificates 
The Medical Inspection Bureau has recently 
prepared health certificates for high school 
boys and girls. These special forms should 
hereafter be used for all health records for 
high school pupils. Samples can be obtained 
by writing to the Medical Inspection Bureau. 
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Keuka College Makes Rapid Progress 





New Buildings at Keuka College 


Rapid development has taken place at Keuka 
College which was opened as a college for 
women in September 1921. At that time there 
was one large building, Ball Memorial Hall, 
shown in the center of the college group in the 
above picture, and three houses for professors. 
The new college started with thirty-six 
freshmen. 

Last September the registration reached 208 
and the faculty numbered twenty-four. During 
the past 2 years three buildings have been 
erected: Richardson Hall, a dormitory build- 
ing, shown at the left of the college group 
and named in honor of W. J. Richardson of 


Wellsville; Hegeman Hall, the administration 


building at the right of the group, named in 
honor of the late John Rogers Hegeman oi 
New York City; and the central heating plant, 
shown at the extreme right. In addition, Mr 
and Mrs Edmund Ball of Muncie, Ind., gave 
the beautiful Lucina Ball Memorial as a resi- 
dence for the president’s family. This is a 
large house near the lake between Hegeman 
Hall and the heating plant. 

The college campus extends to the left of 
the picture where the college farm of 126 acres 
and boat houses near the lake are located. The 
college also operates a pumping station which 
supplies water for the village of Keuka Park 

Dr A. H. Norton is president of the college. 





School Boys Meet at Syracuse College of Agriculture 


3oys from the agricultural departments of 
Homer, Hannibal, Jordan, Mexico, Pulaski, 
Marcellus and Newark were guests of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Syracuse on December 
llth and 12th. The chief event of the meeting 
was the judging contest. Seven schools had 
teams of three boys entered in the judging of 
hogs, sheep, poultry, cows and heifers and two 
schools also had additional teams judging fruit 


and crops. Because all seven schools were 


entered in only the five livestock events these 
events only were considered in determining the 
winners. 

The Homer boys stood first in judging hogs, 
poultry, cows and heifers and were therefore 
winners of the contest. The Marcellus team 
was winner in the sheep class. In the fruit 
and crops classes Marcellus was also winner 
over Homer, the only other competitor in these 


classes. 
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E. R. Whitney Resigns as Schenectady Superintendent 





Superintendent E. R. Whitney 

E. R. Whitney, superintendent of the Sche- 
nectady schools, who suffered a physical break- 
down early in the present school term, has 
resigned his position after 7 years of faithful 
service at that post. His resignation was ac- 
cepted with deep regret by the board of educa- 
tion and was made effective as of June 1926, at 
the end of the present school year. The as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Granville B. 
Jeffers, will continue as acting superintendent 
throughout the present school year. 

Superintendent Whitney has been connected 
continuously with the public school system of 
Schenectady for the past 17 years. His record 
has been one of hard and diligent service and 
has been marked by signal achievement which 
has brought him local and statewide respect. 
For 10 years Mr Whitney served as principal 
of the Schenectady High School, from which 
position he entered into his present office as 
superintendent 7 years ago. 


In accepting Superintendent Whitney’s resig- 
nation, members of the board of education 
unanimously adopted the following resolution 
of tribute to his faithful and loyal service to 
the city: 

Resolved, That the resignation of E. R. 
Whitney as superintendent of schools be ac- 
cepted to become effective at the close of the 
present school year in June 1926. 

Be it furthermore resolved that the board 
of education regrets the necessity of Mr Whit- 
ney withdrawing from the department of public 
instruction of Schenectady which he has served 
so loyally and conscientiously for the past 17 
years, of which 10 years was spent as principal 
of the high school and 7 years as superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Mr Whitney was born in Flint, N. Y., and 
attended the Best Preparatory School at Canan- 
daigua. From there he went to Hamilton 
College. For some time he taught in the high 
school at Mexico, going from there to Bing- 
hamton, where he remained 18 years as head 
of the science department, vice principal and 
principal of the high school. From Bingham- 
ton he went to Schenectady. He is a former 
president of the Academic Principals Associa- 
tion of the State. 


Amsterdam Evening Schools 
Publish Christmas Paper 


The first attempt of the pupils of the 
Amsterdam evening schools to publish a news- 
paper was a Christmas edition of the Amster- 
dam Evening School News printed in red and 
green. In it a number of foreign-born pupils 
describe Christmas customs in other nations 
and tell of the efforts they are making to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered in this 
country. 

A foreword by Ethel Robb, director of the 
Amsterdam evening schools, who assembled 
the material for printing, states: 

The stories themselves have not been touched. 
They tell so directly of the hopes that lead 
our new Americans to our shores, of the 
memories of the old country which they bring 
with them, of the trials they suffer, the diffi- 
culties they overcome that surely each one who 
reads will feel as I do that it is a pleasure to 
welcome these men and women who have to 
share with us in _ bringing about in America 
a new order of “ Peace on earth to men of 
good will.” 
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Seward S. Travis Named 
Head of Athletic Association 


Officers elected at the annual meeting of the 
central committee of the New York State 
Public High School Athletic Association on 
December 28th in Syracuse are: chairman, 
Seward S. Travis, principal, Sayville High 
School; vice chairman, W. H. Reals, principal, 
Ithaca High School; secretary, Everett T. 
Grout, supervisor of physical education, Sche- 
nectady; treasurer, E. A. Bauer, specialist in 
physical education, State Department of 
Education. 

Daniel Chase, Chief of the Physical Educa- 
tion Bureau of the Department, remains presi- 
dent of the association. 

One important change in the regulations of 
the association was made. All cases of protest 
of any kind are to be referred to the executive 
committee for review and action and all cases 
of transfer of athletes from one school to 
another when there is no change in the resi- 
dence of parents must be referred to the execu- 
tive committee immediately for decision as to 
their eligibility to participate in athletics in 
the new school. It was decided to defer until 
the March meeting any action relative to 
changing the number of hours of new work 
required for eligibility to participate in school 
athletics. 

Suggestions to principals, pupils and spec- 
tators relative to conduct and sportsmanship in 
interschool contests, presented by Mr Chase, 
were adopted by the committee and will be 
incorporated in the yearbook of the association. 

—— O—_ 


Applied Music Requirements 
Stated in New Pamphlet 

The Department has recently issued a pam- 
phlet setting forth the revised requirements for 
Regents credit in applied music for pupils of 
secondary schools. 

Pupils of high schools regularly accredited 
for the purpose, who are receiving systematic 
instruction in pianoforte, pipe organ, voice, 
violin, viola, violoncello, bass viol, flute, piccolo, 
oboe, English horn, bassoon, clarinet, saxo- 
phone, French horn, trumpet, cornet, trombone. 
mellophone, tuba, harp and tympani may 
receive Regents credits for such work in ac- 
cordance with the conditions given in the 
pamphlet. 


High School Boys Compete in 
Judging Contests at State Schools 
One of the special activities carried on each 

year at the state schools of agriculture is the 
holding of judging contests at which the high 
schools in the region of the state schools are 
invited to take part. For the most part high 
schools having departments of agriculture 
respond by sending teams to these contests. 

At the Morrisville contest held on November 
2d the following eleven high school agricul- 
tural departments were represented: Moravia, 
Malone, Pulaski, Edmeston, Jordan, Skaneat- 
eles, Homer, Endicott, Sherburne, Marcellus 
and Mexico. The team from Marcellus was 
winner with Jordan a close second. Glen 
Morse of Moravia was awarded a bull calf 
for obtaining the highest total score in the 
cattle classes. 

Canton held its fourteenth annual contest of 
this nature on November 19th. Boys from the 
following seven schools were present: Gouver- 
neur, Lowville, Brushton, Malone, Boonville, 
Chateaugay and Belleville. Gouverneur, Belle- 
ville and Brushton were high in the order given. 
The possession of a silver trophy cup was given 
to Gouverneur for 1 year. 

At Alfred on November 18th the state school 
contest consisted of a combined junior project 
potato and poultry show as well as a judging 
contest for high school teams in potatoes and 
and poultry. At this contest classes were 
arranged for two groups of high school boys: 
teams representing departments of agriculture 
of high schools and teams representing schools 
in which no agricultural instruction is given. 
For high school teams from agricultural de- 
partments Prattsburg was first and Bath second 
in judging potatoes; Forestville was first with 
Bath and Almond tied for second place in 
judging poultry. For high school teams not 
having instruction in agriculture Avoca was 
first and Arkport second in judging potatoes. 
The teams did not compete in the poultry 
classes. Silver cups were given as awards to 
the winning teams and a banner was given for 
second place. 


Authorization of the purchase of a site for 
$40,000 and the erection of an elementary 
school costing $210,000 was given by voters of 
Oneonta at a special election on December 15th, 
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First Meeting of Teachers 
in Clinton County Held in 1821 


Notice of the calling of the first county 
meeting of teachers in Clinton county and one 
of the first county meetings in the State is 
given in the Plattsburg Republican of Decem- 
ber 22, 1821, a copy of which is in the posses- 
sion of the New York State Library. The 


notice reads as follows: 


NOTICE TO SCHOOLMASTERS 


It having been suggested by many, that a 
general county convention of school teachers 
would be the most effectual measure, that could 
be adopted, to obviate the difficulties under 
which they and their schools now labor for 
want of a uniformity of school books, as well 
as a general understanding of what books shall 
be considered as proper, I therefore in conse- 
quence of which suggestion, and in compliance 
with the particular requests of many respect- 
able teachers, take the liberty respectfully to 
invite all the school teachers in the several 
towns in the county of Clinton, and such other 
persons as may consider it worthy of their 
attention, to meet on Saturday the 5th day of 
January next, at the house of J. I. Green, in 
the village of Plattsburg, at 10 o'clock in the 
forenoon of that day, to transact such business 
as by them may then and there be deemed 
proper. 

Plattsburg, Dec. 21, 1821 

Alex. H. Prescott. 
(Principal of Plattsburg Acad.) 


New School at Bergen 
Dedicated on December 16th 


The new high school at Bergen was dedi- 
cated on December 16th. Among the speakers 
were Arthur G. Clement, Supervisor of Bio- 
logic Science for the Department, and District 
Superintendent of Schools Jared L. M. Uphill. 

The new school replaces one destroyed by 
fire in February 1923. It stands on a site of 
4% acres and is of tapestry brick. Built at a 
cost of $200,000, the school has facilities for 
350 pupils of the elementary grades and high 
school. Rooms and equipment are provided for 
agriculture, home economics, a combination 
gymnasium and auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 500, offices, rest room, medical 
room, science laboratories, library, study hall 


and recitation rooms. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Fred J. Lerch Named 
District Superintendent 


Fred J. Lerch has been named superintendent 
of schools for the first supervisory district of 
Seneca county, succeeding Wilmer S. Wilson 
who died recently. 

Mr Lerch has had nearly 19 years’ experience 
in teaching, most of his educational work 
having been in the rural schools of the State. 
He is a graduate of the Penn Yan training 
class in 1899, 

In 1907 Mr Lerch went to Waterloo where 
he was principal of an elementary school of 
three departments for 4 years. After an 
absence of 8 years from the teaching profes- 
sion, he became principal of the two-department 
school in Chemung in 1921, remaining there 
for 2 years. In 1923 he returned to Waterloo 
where he taught in the union school until 
December 1925 when he resigned to accept the 
position of district superintendent of schools. 

His address is 28 Church street, Waterloo. 


French Play Presented 
at Plattsburg High School 


Dramatization of “ L’Abbé Constantine” by 
the advanced French class of the Plattsburg 
High School recently constituted a successful 
project and proved a delightful entertainment. 

The project was entirely in the hands of 
the pupils. The members of the class pro- 
posed the project, planned the organization of 
the class into small groups, each with a chair- 
man. Each group met at the home of one of 
its members and wrote.competitive drafts of 
the dramatic version. Following criticism and 
final selection with the assistance of the 
teacher, Florence A. Young, rehearsals were 
held and on December 15th the play was ad- 
mirably presented before the high school pupils. 
All the spoken parts of the play were given 
in the French language. 

The importance of the project method has 
been pointed out to members of the faculty 
of the Plattsburg High School in recent 
educational addresses. Nearly the entire fac- 
ulty is enrolled in a study course in methods 
under Superintendent of Schools George M. 


Elmendorf. 
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Local History of New York State 
Disaster at Quebec 





Benedict Arnold 


When the united American forces were 
drawn up on the Heights of Abraham, where 
Arnold had presented his challenge a_ short 
time before, and as Sir Guy Carleton revealed 
no intention of coming out to meet them, Gen- 
eral Montgomery attempted to reduce the city 
with artillery. Captain Lamb, for the protec- 
tion of his light guns, caused gabions of ice 
to be erected, and from these brittle barriers 
for several days a fire played upon the town 
and its defenses. When the ice-works had been 
shattered by discharges from ramparts that 
boasted forty cannon, and the unfitness of 
Lamb’s field pieces to make an effective breach 
in the walls was manifest, nothing remained 
for the little army of besiegers but assault. 
The plan contrived for storming the strongest 
fortress in North America embraced two 
major movements and two feints. Passing the 
suburb of St Roques north of the city, Colonel 
Arnold, aided by Captain Lamb, was to over- 
come the batteries stationed on the east, While 


General Montgomery would storm the advance 
works along the river on the south, the two 
uniting later to force an entrance at the Pres- 
cott gate into the city. Demonstrations 
designed to divert attention from these opera- 
tions were to be made by Major John Brown 
At 5 o'clock on 


the morning of December 3lst the troops were in 


and Colonel James Livingston 


motion, screened by darkness and thickly falling 
snow. The hope of surprising the enemy was 
defeated by deserters who had carried informa- 
tion to Sir Guy Carleton. 

The route chosen by General Montgomery 
led down from the Heights, through Wolfe's 
Ravine, and along the river to a blockhouse 
which he proposed to carry. This was de- 
fended by musketry and light artillery, while 
in front, extending along the slope of the cliff 
to the river below, was a stockade. Four posts 
of the stockade were sawed off, by Montgom- 
ery’s own hand, it is said; then, calling to his 
soldiers, “Men of New York, you will not 
fear to follow where your general leads — 
march on,” he sprang through the opening thus 
made, closely followed by soldiers. When they 
were near the blockhouse, a cannon loaded 
with grapeshot was discharged, killing General 
Montgomery, Captains McPherson and Cheese- 
man, an orderly sergeant and ten men. The 
survivors fell back and the officer then in com- 
mand ordered a retreat. 

In the meantime a prolonged and desperate 
action opened in another quarter. On the north 
and the east side of the city Arnold's party 
marched through snow and ice, dragging a 
field piece on a sled until its abandonment 
became necessary, and after an hour's hard 
fighting took a battery and forced a barrier 
with musket fire, scaling ladders and bayonets. 
There Arnold was wounded in the leg, and 
was carried to the hospital, leaving the com- 
mand to Captain Daniel Morgan. At the 
second barrier the Americans met a still stouter 
tesistance. The retreat of Montgomery’s men 
after his fall permitted the British commander 
to concentrate his troops at the chief point 
of attack. 
the smallness of the storming party, and by a 


The «coming of daylight revealed 


timely sortie from the Palace Gate, the British 
came up in strength in the rear of the Amer- 
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ican advance. At the end of 3 hours’ resistance, 
these Americans, surrounded, their pieces 
rendered useless by the snowstorm, their num- 
ber reduced to 426 men, surrendered themselves 
prisoners. The main body retreated to the 
camp. The killed and wounded in the opera- 
tions directed by Colonel Arnold and Captain 
Morgan reached upwards of 150. Captain 
Lamb was struck senseless by a shot from a 
cannon, receiving a wound from which he 
never fully recovered. 

The remains of General Montgomery were 
carried into the city, where they were buried 
with suitable ceremonies under the personal 
superintendence of the lieutenant governor of 
the province. 

oemialtianas 


Patriot’s Flag Creed 
Sought by American Legion 


The national essay contest of the American 
Legion for 1926 is conducted for the purpose 
of securing a patriot’s flag creed, not more 
than 125 words in length, which will foster 
greater respect for the flag of the United 
States. Three national prizes of $750, $500 and 
$250 and state prizes of medals and certificates 
of merit are to be awarded. 

The rules provide that the creed should be 
written in the first person, should set forth 
the ideals and ideas for which the flag stands, 
the sacrifices and glorious achievements that it 
represents, and should proclaim the respect 
which every loyal citizen should accord the 
flag in his heart and in his actions. 

No person may compete who is less than 
12 or more than 19 years of age and no person 
may submit more than one manuscript. Each 
manuscript must be confined to one sheet of 
paper, preferably 8% by 11 inches, and all 
entries must be in the possessiom of the Amer- 
ican Legion National Americanism Commission 
of Indianapolis, Ind., by noon of March 16, 
1926. 

Further information may be. obtained from 
local posts of the American Legion or from 
national headquarters. 

ey en 

Seventh grade pupils of the Memorial Junior 

High School of Middletown publish the 


Junior Journal, giving news items of the 
school in printed form. It is a most creditable 
publication for pupils of elementary school age. 


Ossining and Ardsley Schools 
Publish Mimeographed Papers 

A solution of the problem of issuing a school 
paper without the expense of printing and 
without seeking the aid of local merchants, was 
found in Ossining by the use of a mimeograph 
machine owned by the high school. By this 
method an interesting and attractive publication 
is being issued, with the active cooperation of 
the English, art and commercial departments 
of the school. 

Another attractive mimeographed paper is the 
Ardsley High School News. This is issued 
each week and contains many interesting items. 
a 


Abrams Gives Lectures 
on Picture Expression 
A course of six lectures on picture expres- 
sion is being given by A. W. Abrams, Director 
of the Visual Instruction Division of the 
Department, at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City. The course is intended 
for teachers who desire to make use of pic- 
tures as an educational agency, and for others 
who wish to acquire greater ability in passing 
discriminating judgment on pictures. It is 
planned to present the foundation of knowledge 
regarding the technic of producing pictures and 
the means of judging their value and of 
reading them. 
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Mrs Harlan H. Horner 
Dies After Long IIlness 


Gioga G. Horner, wife of Harlan H. Horner, 
field secretary of the New York State Teachers 
Association and editor of New York State 
Education, died on January 11th in Albany 
after several months’ illness. 

Mrs Horner was born at Cerro Gordo, IIL, 
and was a graduate of Knox College Conserva- 
tory of Music. Doctor and Mrs Horner were 
married at Cerro Gordo in 1904 and came im- 
mediately to live in Albany where he was secre- 
tary to Dr A. S. Draper, then Commissioner of 
Education. From that time until 1917 Doctor 
Horner was connected with the State Depart- 
ment of Education as secretary to Commissioner 
Draper, Chief of the Administration Division 
and Chief of the Examinations Division of the 
Department. From July 1917 until 1923 Doctor 
Horner was dean of the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers. 
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Notes from the Field 


The new wing of the Memorial High School 
at Pelham was opened for public inspection on 
January 2d. 


The new school building at Cold Spring 
Harbor was dedicated on December 23d. It 
was built at a cost of $85,000. 


The dedication of the Franklin School in 
Valley Stream took place on December 9th. 
Among the speakers were District Superin- 
tendent Wellington C. Mepham, Principal 
Charles V. Ryon, and James Wingate of the 
State Department of Education. 


The common council of Yonkers has author- 
ized the appropriation of $625,000 requested by 
f 
an addition to the Saunders Trade School so 


the board of education for the construction o 


as to provide additional trades school and tech- 
nical high school facilities, as well as to house 
the continuation school. 


Sabbatical leaves of absence for purposes of 
travel, study or rest have been granted by the 
New York City board of education to 315 
teachers, eight principals and thirteen assistant 
principals. They will take effect on Febru- 
ary Ist. 
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